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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YOKK, APRIL, 1856. 



The Publication Office of Tab Crayon is removed to 
the book-store of Mr. F. W. Christbrn, No. 768 Broad- 
way, where subscriptions will be received, and all 
business transacted connected with the publication of 
this Magazine. Letters and communications relative 
to Editorial or business matters to be addressed to 
the subscribers, directed as above. 

Stuxman & DmiAND. 

To Artists — We have to urge artists at Jtome and 
abroad, as well as amateurs, learned and unlearned, 
to favor us with communications. We desire earn- 
estly to have The Crayon the embodiment of the Art 
feeling andthougM of the present time. Owr columns 
are open to every mind, the Editors reserving only the 
duty of deciding between positive interest and mono- 
tony. Will our artist friends and others interested 
think ofitt 



OT/R PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 
NO. III. 

- The collection of A. M. Cozzens, Esq , is also 
conspicuous for the large proportion of Ameri- 
can pictures it contains. The works of Leutze 
offered for study here, possess great interest. 
" Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella " is 
the most important of his works, and that one 
of his earlier pictures which added so largely to 
his increasing reputation at the time it was 
painted. The figures are varied in character, 
and well grouped, and the accessories, particu- 
larly the architecture, are excellently painted. 
" The Puritan and his Daughter," so admira- 
bly engraved by Jones for the Art-Union, is 
one of this artist's most satisfactory works, and 
is of the same class of pictures as the Columbus. 
"Hester Prynne and little Pearl," "Mother 
and Child," and " Boy and Dog," all belonging 
more to the department of portraiture, possess 
much interest, as furtner illustrating the artist's 
varied ability. An " Indian Girl " completes the 
number of Mr. Leutze's pictures in this collec- 
tion. Historical pictures are further represented 
by " The Sacred Lesson," by Huntington. He 
also has contributed the two original sketches 
for " Mercy's Dream " and " Christiana " — a 
" Shepherd Boy of the Campagna," one of his 
best works of this class — and " The Shrine." 
There is a picture called " Greek Lovers," by 
Gray, and one of the attractions of the collection 
is a portrait by Stuart, of " Dr. Houghton " of 
Dublin. Inman's fine portrait of "Bishop 
Moore " is also one of its gems. Mr. Weir's 
" Microscope " is a remarkable picture, very 
carefully studied and peculiarly treated. The 
feeling of this picture is Flemish. It represents 
figures grouped around a central light, inte- 
rested in the occupation of a pere de famille, 
preparing to exhibit the wonders of the micro- 
scope. Hicks has a picture called " The Fount- 
ain of Elvito," one of his best productions, and 
T. B. Johnson an " Italian Girl," belonging to 
the same class. Rossiter has a picture called 
"The Confidante;" Sully, a head called "De- 
votion," and Page, a " Holy Family." Terry 
is represented by an " Italian Festa "—Hinck- 



ley, by "Setters and Game." A head by^ 
Greene, called " Poverty," and " Expectation," 
by C. B. Leslie, are interesting pictures, the 
latter particularly so, for being one of the few 
by this artist on this side of the water. 
Mount's " Boys Gambling," a small repeti- 
tion of the larger picture of the same sub- 
ject, belonging to the New York Gallery, 
is a capital work, and equally humorous 
with the original. " Bird's Nesting," is one 
of his later productions. In the same school 
are the " Old Man with a Pipe," and the "Sun- 
day.evening Lecture," by Edmonds. The prin- 
cipal figure in the latter picture has rarely 
been excelled by the artist, for character and 
successful rendering of humor. WoodviUe has 
an excellent small picture — one of the first he 
painted that made him known here — called 
" The Tough Story." 

In landscape, Cole is very prominent. The 
"Catskill Creek" is one of his finest -produc- 
tions. This picture belongs to his early style, 
and we think is among those pictures which 
vindicate his poetic feeling more truly and fully 
than his later works. The latter are represent- 
ed by the "Roman Campagna," remarkable for 
the truth of its sentiment, and for a very fine 
sky. A small picture of a " Storm in the Mount- 
ains " is also a choice work. Doughty has two 
small pictures, entitled " View near Paris," and 
a " Coming Shower," characteristic of his best 
period. Durand has one picture in this collection, 
which, like Leutze's Columbus, forcibly stamps 
his progress as an artist It is, we believe, 
the first of his series of upright pictures, in which 
large trunks of trees are made prominent objects 
and it is one of his happiest compositions- 
Church is represented by a South American 
scene of his usual character ; Kensett by a 
View of Niagara Falls, and a charming little 
sketch of the White Mountains. 

Cropsey's " Castle Garden," and a "View in 
Italy," and two small landscapes by Gifford, 
complete the list of pictures belonging to this 
interesting collection. 

March.l$th,im. 
Messrs. Stilbnan <£ Durand. 

Dear Sirs : — I have received two Numbers 
of " The Crayon," and should like it very well ; 
but it is not just what I expected; it is not 
practical enough for my purpose, and is not 
illustrated, as I think it ought to be. I inclose 
pay for the two Numbers sent; and, begging 
pardon for the trouble I have made, subscribe 
myself, Yours, respectfully, 

H. K, B. 

P. S. When you publish engravings in your 
" Crayon" I will have it. 

H. K. B. 

REMARKS. 

We publish the above as a specimen of com- 
plaints occasionally received with regard to The 
Crayon, and in order to reply to them collec- 
tively. With regard to the practical merits of 
the journal, we can only say that the most 
nobly practical purpose it can perform is, in our 
opinion, to make the people think. To teach 
methods, and tell young artists how to set their 
pallettes, mix their tints,-&c, &c, is not only 
not really practical, but impracticable ; and if the 
attempt produce any effect whatever, that effept 



mus.t be weakening instead of strengthening, 
productive of mannerisms and blindness. You 
can do nothing for a man beyond' opening his 
eyes and showing him how to see truly. We 
suppose that our correspondent would like to 
have us "tell him how Mr. Durand paints dis- 
tances, or how Mr. Elliott makes his carnations, 
and if we could do so, the only result would be 
that instead of developing his own vision, he 
would use that of Durand or Elliott, and throw 
away his ohances for originality forever. A 
teacher of Art has nothing to do with pencils 
and pallette, but with brain and eyes, and not 
a little with the heart of his pupil. To see, to 
feel, and thence to think, is the education of 
Art. 

As to engravings, we have already indicated 
the reasons why we do not include them in our 
attractions, and we have not yet received suffi- 
cient support to enable us to go into illustration 
with any prospect of success, and do ourselves 
justice. If H. K. B. wants to see The Crayon 
illustrated, he must give it all the support he 
may toward that result. 

Eds. Crayon. 

New York School of Design for Women. 
— This institution, one of the soundest and best 
connected with the Arts in our city, is steadily 
developing the purposes for which it was or- 
ganized. It has been in existence only a trifle 
over three years. During the past winter fifty 
pupils have attended its rooms ; some learning 
to draw, some learning to engrave, and others 
practising the art of wood-engraving as a pro- 
fession. The fact of the latter being- graduates 
of the school, supporting themselves by their 
Art, is proof of the advantages of such -an insti- 
tution for women, and it is the most encourag- 
ing circumstance its friends can desire. We 
have examined the engravings executed there. 
They are excellent specimens of the Art, and do 
full justice to the subjects engraved. The school 
lately held a levee at the residence of one of its 
friends, at which the Rev. Mr. Bellows and Mr. 
Harrison, the chief instructor in drawing of the 
establishment, made addresses. Some remarks 
were made, as pertinent as they were true, rela- 
tive to the advantages of a profession for 
female^comhining labor and feeling, work and 
Art, together, so as to make both compensating 
to the individual. We understand new rooms 
are likely to be provided for the school in one of 
the public institutions of this city, which seems 
specially designed for the development of tie 
" School of Design for Women." If our recom- 
mendation can be of any weight, we give it 
heartily. We do not know where encourage- 
ment to a good cause could be more 'fitly 
extended. ' 

Autographs , as Types op Character. — 
We are inclined to suspect that autograph- 
hunters do not treasure their gains with. the 
right spirit, as a general thing. They preserve 
these specimens rather as mementoes of their 
writers, than as types, by which to judge of 
character. We are willing to acknowledge that 
absolute dependence cannot be put upon our 
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theory, but to a certain extent we believe it to 
be true (there being no overpowering influence), 
that a man's autograph shows his temperament 
and quality of mind. Phrenologists, by deep 
study, have decided that certain characteristics 
of brain have (through the agencies of the nerv- 
ous system in alliance with that portion of the 
cerebral organs producing these characteristics), 
' certain corresponding indications in the action 
of the muscles and limbs. Now, when a pen is 
taken to write, these indications will be appa- 
. rent in the particular forms of the letters, and 
in the general style of the chirography, and 
thus the written page may become in more 
ways than one, a reflex of the mind. Yet it 
must be acknowledged, that there are many 
influences possibly at work to destroy, if not 
altogether, at least partly, the correspondence 
alleged. For instance, we may have been 
taught to write by a master in a peculiar man- 
ner, forming our letters after set-models, and been 
so long under his tuition, that the hand has 
become disciplined to a peculiar motion, and 
moves as a machine, without any nervous sen- 
sibility imparted from the mind. True, if we 
think freely, in urging our laggard pen, we may 
be thrown off our guard, and give strokes of 
impulse instead, which is the way that most 
of us overcome the stiff copy-book styles, and 
form a handwriting for ourselves. But if we 
write but seldom, or the mind is backward, and 
the pen finds no difficulty in holding way with 
it, then it is we preserve our school-boy auto- 
graph, and write in a style that may as well 
belong to a machine, as to a creature endowed 
with mind. 

" Again, there are affected handwritings, 
which, of course, do not veil anything like cha- 
racteristics, except the too apparent one of a 
deceitful nature. 

We think we can find a proof of our assertion 
in what everybody recognizes as a clerky 
hand, that of professed copyists and book- 
keepers — a style, in the nature of things, most 
doubtful of character; and why? Simply be- 
cause mind is not brought into their work at 
all, and they never have any impulse but that 
of haste, doing merely machine-work. 

By way of illustration — we know of a gentle- 
man who had occasion to advertise for a secre- 
tary, and out of some fifty applicants in their 
own handwritings, he selected one, in whose auto- 
graph he thought he saw the qualifications of 
mind and habit that he desired, and taking him 
into his service, was gratified to find his sur- 
mises were well founded. 

ART IN OUR COLLEGES. 

Messes. Editors :; Few, probably, will object 
to the propositions and suggestions of your corres- 
pondent (Page 90 of the March number), in re- 
gard to the desirableness of public galleries of 
art ; and especially of having good pictures 
hung up in our College Halls. But I could not 
help fancying that I- saw a quiet smile, or a 
slight frown on the faces of some of your read- 
ers, when informed by this writer, " that Yale 
College has long stood far before all others in 
our country, for the thorough training, and refined 
and. gentle bearing of her. graduates." This 
superiority, your correspondent does not pre- 



tend to ascribe to the able corps of teachers — in 
which respect, he concedes that other colleges 
are equally favored. It is due, therefore, wholly 
to the humanizing and exalting influences of 
the Trumbull Gallery. Verily, it behooves the 
Colleges of our land to look to this matter. 
Without paintings — without a statue and a 
bust or two, they cannot train their students, 
thoroughly, even in mathematics and natural 
science — to say nothing of literature and the 
fine arts ! We have visited the Trumbull Gal- 
lery; we have a faint remembrance of some 
things we saw there. But we must go again. 
We must know better, and more fully appreci- 
ate this wonder-working collection. 

By a singular coincidence, at the very mo- 
ment when we are informed how much the 
Yale graduates excel all others in respect of a 
" refined and gentle bearing," the.daily papers 
tell us that some forty cr fifty New Haven stu- 
dents recently made a brutal assault upon one 
of their tutors — smashing his windows, and 
giving him a severe mauling. This is not so 
strange as at first it might appear. These of- 
fenders belong to the younger class. They have 
not been long enough in College to get properly 
imbued with the bland and gentle spirit of the 
Trumbull pictures. They should be put at once, 
into training. Two hours each day, for a 
month, in that gallery, would tame them, we 
guess. 

The closing sentence of the communication 
reads as follow : " Yale is the only college in 
our country, we believe, that has a gallery of 
pictures." Leaving other institutions to speak 
for themselves, we propose to correct this state- 
ment, with reference to a single one. Nearly 
forty years ago, the Hon. James Bowdoin be- 
queathed to the college in Brunswick, Maine, 
which bears his name, his gallery of paintings. 
It consisted of about seventy pictures, most of 
which he had purchased while residing as our 
embassador in Spain, or when in other parts of 
Europe. Among them are several of great 
value — pictures which Gilbert Stuart and other 
competent judges have pronounced originals of 
Titian, Rubens, Poussin, Teniers, and Vandyke. 
Conspicuous among them are two large por- 
traits of Jefferson and Madison, by Stuart him- 
self. This collection was subsequently enriched 
by several fine portraits of the Bowdoin family, 
including one of Governor Bowdoin, and one of 
his father, the Huguenot exile. A few years 
ago, about thirty pictures were given to the col- 
lege by Colonel George- W. Boyd, one of its 
alumni. 

These pictures can easily be seen by the 
students, or by strangers. They are hung in 
the north wing of the College chapel — a gothic 
edifice of light-colored granite, designed by 
Richard Upjohn, and generally acknowledged 
to be unsurpassed, if not unequalled, among the 
academic structures of America. In the prin- 
cipal room of this building, which is devoted 
solely to religious exercises, the student has 
daily before his eyes the graceful forms of a 
beautiful architecture. Through the liberality 
of Dr. Sparks, of Cambridge, one of the large 
panels in its walls has been painted with a 
scripture scene. In time these spaces will, un- 
doubtedly, all be filled with appropriate and 
instructive representations. 

These facts show that in one other college, at 
least, some steps have been taken towards a 
a consummation, which all should hail with 
delight. C. 

Mr. J. Vollmering (whose card will be 
found in the advertising page of the cover), 
is the most skillful and conscientious restorer of 
old and damaged pictures we have any know- 
ledge of. We recommend him to all who have 
pictures to be repaired, whether injured by time 
or accident. He relines old, dilapidated can- 



vases,, and mends fractures with such skill, 
that not even a practised eye can detect the re- 
pairs. Mr. Vollmering also transfers a picture 
from panel to canvas, a very difficult and deli- 
cate mechanical operation, appreciable only by 
those who are acquainted with the pfocess. 



GLEANINGS AND ITEMS.. 

• It is curious to note the impressions of one 
whose studies have "been among the physics of 
Nature, about an Art, whose aim is to give full 
expression to the meaning of a landscape, and 
accordingly we mark the observations of Hum- 
boldt on Landscape-painting. 

" The artist drawing from the depths of the 
imagination, no less than from the contempla- 
tion of beings of his own species,- derives the 
types of historical painting alike from unfetter- 
ed creation, and from truthful imitation. Land- 
scape-painting, though scarcely a mere imita- 
tive art, has a more material basis, and a more 
earthly tendency. It requires for its develop- 
ment a greater amount of varying and distinct 
impressions, which, when imbibed from exter- 
nal contemplation, must be fertilized by tho 
powers of the mind, in order to be presented to 
the senses of others as a creative work of Art. 
The grander style of heroic landscape-painting 
is the combined remit of aprofound appreciation 
of Nature, and of this inward process of the 
mind. 

Everywhere, in every separate portion of the 
earth, Nature is, indeed, only a reflex of the 
whole. Her forms of organization occur again 
and again in different combinations. Even the 
icy North is cheered for months together by the 
presence of herbs and large Alpine blossoms, 
covering the earth, and by a mild, azure sky. 
Hitherto, landscape-painting among us has pur- 
sued her graceful labors, familiar only with the 
simpler forms of our native floras ; but not, 
therefore, without depth of feeling and richness 
of creative fancy, affording sufficient scope for 
highly-gifted painters; such as the Caracci, 
Gaspar Poussin, Claude Lorraine, and Ruys- 
dael, to produce the happiest and most varied 
creations of Art, by their magical power of 
managing the grouping- of trees and the effects 
of light and shade. That progress which may 
still be expected in Art, from a more animated 
intercourse with the tropical world, and from 
ideas engendered in the mind of the artist by 
the contemplation of Nature in her grandest 
forms, will never diminish the fame of the old 
masters. In landscape-painting, as in every 
other branch of Art, a distinction must be 
drawn between the elements generated by a 
limited field of contemplation and direct ob- 
servation, and those which spring from the 
boundless depth of feeling, and from the force 
of idealizing mental power, whose grand con- 
ceptions are independent of place. These re- 
marks especially refer to the gradation in the 
forms of trees from Ruysdael and Everdingen, 
through the works of Claude Lorraine to Pous- 
sin and Annibal Carracci. In the great masters 
of Art there is no indication of local limitation. 
But an extension of the visible horizon, and an 
acquaintance with the nobler and grander forms 
of Nature, and with the luxuriant fullness of 
life in tropical regions, afford the advantage 
of not merely enriching the material ground- 
work of landscape-painting, but also of in- 
ducing more vivid impressions in the minds of 
less highly-gifted painters, and thus heighten 
the powers of artistic creation." — (See Cosmos. 
Bolin's Ed. II., 453, or Views of Nature, 346. 
Compare Crayon, I., 199. 

Stuart's Washington. — The Boston cor- 
respondent of the New York Spirit of the Times, 
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writes the following paragraph in a late letter to 
that journal : — 

" Our talented artist, A. G. Hoyt, has just 
finished painting a full length portrait of Wash- 
ington, from Gilbert Stuart's celebrated pic- 
ture. The picture was painted by order of. our 
distinguished townsman, Honorable Edward 
Everett, by whom it is to be presented to the 
Mercantile Library Association, of our city : and 
will honor the walls of the new rooms of this 
fine association, which were dedicated on. the 
1st of January last. Not for a moment doubt- 
ing but that Mr. Hoyt will do himself great 
credit, as an artist, as well as render full jus- 
tice to the masterly original, yet it is matter of 
regret among a large class of our citizens that 
Jane Stuart was not called upon to make the 
copy of her father's great work, as she is a wo- 
man of noble genius, whose works will cast lus- 
ter even upon her distinguished father's name. 
Gilbert Stuart left England in the very meri- 
dian of his glory and popularity, and came to 
this country for the sole purpose of painting 
the portrait of the foremost man of all this 
world, which work will endure through all ages 
as an undying monument to his gigantic geniua. 
From those who were the intimate personal 
friends of this consummate artist, the writer 
has learned that he never regretted having 
made the sacrifice of leaving the noonday glory 
in which he was basking, to visit this country, 
as he seemed to have a consciousness that the 
painting would be of benefit to his family after 
his death. From some cause or other, however, 
Mt. Stuart neglected to take out a copyright, 
by which means his family have been deprived 
of realizing any pecuniary benefit that they 
might otherwise have enjoyed, excepting in 
those instances where Jane Stuart has been 
employed in making copies of the great original. 
It is to be hoped that this fact will in future be 
kept in mind hy our countrymen, as a deserved 
and fitting tribute to the memory of the dead, 
as well as mere matter of justice to the liv- 
ing." 

The Mercantile Library Association of Boston 
lately celebrated the anniversary of the birth of 
Washington, when Edward Everett delivered 
a masterly oration, after the curtain had been 
removed from a full-size copy of the painting 
above referred to. 

Launch op the Niagara. — The launch of 
the U. S. Steamship of war, Niagara, from the 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn, on the 23d February, 
proved an event of extraordinary interest. A 
vast concourse of people assembled to witness 
her advent in the water, which was accom- 
plished with unprecedented success, no strain 
or considerable vibration having occurred, as 
she slowly dipped and then rose buoyantly and 
floated, a wonder of nautical grace and beauty. 
Mr. Ruskin has somewhere given utterance to 
the sentiment, that a ship's model is the most 
perfect work of the art of man. Every one felt 

. this, instinctively, when amidst the enthusia» 
tic voices of the multitude, and the roar of 
cannon, the leviathan hull of the Niagara 
was seen moving majestically towards -her 
destined element. There is about this ship, as 
well as in all the other models of that great 
natural naval architect, Mr. George Steers, a 

- marvellous grace and perfection of form, which 
is felt if not understood by any beholder. All 

. the ships in our navy have hitherto been built 
by a permanent Board of Naval Constructors. 

■ Their numerous blunders, and disgraceful fail- 



ure (as in the launch of a war steam frigate, 
lately, at Norfolk, where she was irretrievably 
injured while moving on her ways), induced 
Congress to give the building of this mammoth 
ship to the renowned designer of the yacht 
America. Members of the old board not only 
predicted that the Niagara would prove a fail- 
ure, but that she could not be safely launched. 
The feeling of rivalry thus excited, has given 
rise to a wide-spread interest in the result. 

In Paris recently, a sale of autographs took 
place, at which many interesting articles were 
disposed of. A letter from Giovanna de la 
Rovere Ubaldini; duchess of Sora, wife of the 
prefect of Rome, addressed to Peter Soderini, 
the gonfalier "of Florence, dated 1st of October, 
1504, fetched 200 fr. ; this letter is a pleasing 
historical document, and reads thus, recom- 
mending Raphael, when a boy : " This little 
painter has much talent, and he is much at- 
tached to me. He is a very good cnild, mild 
and agreeable; I like him vastly, and I wish 
that he may be brought to perfection in his art. 
This is why I recommend him to your Excel- 
lency, begging you, on my account, to assist 
him ; and all that you do for him I will con- 
sider you have done for me." 

A writer in the Home Journal, in a letter 
upon American artists, thus glances at a few 
resident in Boston and vidnity : — 

" Then, too, going east to Boston, we find 
some good portrait-painters : Alexander, Hoyt, 
Pope, Ames, Ordway, and Brackett. Hoyt has 
just made a very perfect copy of Stuart's 
Washington, for the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. Ames is passing a few weeks at Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. Wight is about-pub- 
lishing a portrait of Humboldt, painted by him 
while abroad, and excellently engraved by 
Schoff. Brackett has been doing justice to the 
heads of Everett and Dr. Holmes. Ordway's 
practised hand is engaged on some beautiful 
groups of children ; and Pope is not suffered to 
be at leisure. 

Among the followers of the "black art" of 
crayon, there are in Boston, the well-esteemed 
Messrs. Hanley and Rowse ; among sculptors, 
Stephenson, whose " Dying Indian " has been 
exhibited %i London; also, a brother of the 
late Mr. Greenough, now in Paris. Of the 
landscapists, there are, for examples. Champ- 
ney, Gerry, Williams, Gay, and Frost. Champ-, 
ney, who has a French manner, is emulating 
our artists in views of the White Mountains 
and Mount Chocorua, A large Swiss scene 
occupies Gerry, at his Centre Harbor residence. 
Some resemblance to Durand may be detected 
in bis works. Certain fine sea-views have 
added to the reputation of Gay. Williams is 
putting the capacities of water-color to proof, 
and Frost is making decided improvement. Of 
the designers, Billings is completing arrange- 
ments for the erection of his Plymouth monu- 
ment. Besides these, there is Hinckley, the 
animal painter, at Dorchester, and Lane, the 
marine-painter, at Gloucester — both very accu- 
rate, if not vigorous ; the former's studio is in a 
farm-house, on the ground-floor, where he 
walks his animals in, to sit for their portraits ; 
the latter, Lane, appropriately resides on the 
sea-sbore. 

Crawford's Statue op Beethoven, the 
joint gift of the Sculptor and C. C. Perkins, 
Esq., to the Boston Music Hall, was inaugur- 
ated in its place, on the 1st of March. 

The statue was placed beneath an arch on 
the platform, behind a blue veil bespangled 
with stars, which was withdrawn as W. W. 



Story, Esq;, the Sculptor, advanced to .deliver 
the Prologue, which we regret' not to- have 
space for. - 

The ceremony proceeded with appropriate 
musical performances.' 

We are glad to see that Mr. Richard Grant 
White, so well known as an Art-critic, has 
entered upon the field of the Art-education of - 
our people, in the direction indicated, by the 
following paragraph: 

" The Pittsburgh Journals bestow very, high 
praise upon Richard Grant White's Lecture, on 
Holbcirfs Dance of j)tath. delivered before the 
Mercantile Library Association of that city, on 
Tuerday evening, March 4th.- The Commercial 
Journal and the Chrontcle, in the course of ex- 
tended reports, pronounce it " the best lecture of 
the season." In these and other journals it is 
commended as " elegant both in thought and 
style," and though learned, as sufficiently 
diversified '.' with humor and delicate pathos to 
give it vivacity, and divest it of itediousness." 
Mr. George Sumner, Mr. Saxe, and Dr. Kane 
are to succeed Mr. White, and close the .course, 
which has been an extended and successful 



Hiawatha. — We wish the publishers of Mr. 
Longfellow's poem would afford us what would ■ 
be the best possible exposition of the principles 
of contemporary criticism, by giving us a vo- 
lume tracing the course of its popularity here 
and abroad ; to embrace some of the most ela- 
borate of the reviews it has called forth, with an 
analysis or extracts from the others, that are 
worthy of it, together with a synopsis of the 
discussions concerning its metre, &c; which 
have sprung out of its publication. We think 
the volume would be a great literary curiosity. 

The following epitaph may be found in a 
churchyard in the village of Brattleboro, Vt 
the subject of it having been a victim to 
the curative principle of inoculation : 

memento mori. 

Here lies cut down like unripe Fruit 
A Son or Mr Amos Tute 
And Mrs Jemima Tute his wife 
Called Jonathan or whose frail Life 
The days all summ'd (how short th' account) 
Scarcely to fourteen years Amount 
Born on the Twelfth of May Was ho 
In Seventeen Hundred Sixty Three 
To Death he fell a helpless pray 
April the Five and Twentieth Day 
, In Seventeen Hundred Seventy seven 
Quitting this World we hope for Heaven 
But though his Spirits fled on High 
His body mouldering here must lie 
Behold the amazing alteration 
Effected By Inoculation 
The Means improved his Life to save 
Hurried him headlong to the grave 
Full Id the Bloom of youth he fell 
Alass what human Tongue can tell 
The Mother's GrieT her Anguish show 
Or paint the Father's heavier Woe 
Who now no natural Off Spring has 
His ample Fortune to possess 
To fill his place Stand In his Stead 
Or bear his name When he Is dead 
So God ordained His Ways are just 
Tho Empires Crumble into Dost 
Life and the World Mere Bubbles are 
Let loose to these for Heaven prepare. 

We would call attention to the advertisement 
on the last page of the cover, announcing 
the sale of Mr. Cropsey's Art-property, previous 
to his departure for Europe. 
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fe Mb. Sydney Smirks has privately printed a 
- letter to Sir C. L. Eastlake, in which he makes 
a proposal, as the Athenceum says, that all ca- 
talogues of picture exhibitions should contain a 
neutral colored page, and one of bright red- — the 
one to sober the eye in passing from a high- 
toned picture to a low-toned 5 the other to 
prepare the eye for distinguishing the greens of 
a modern landscape ; and both to prevent the 
injurious action of pictures on one another. 
The proposal is founded on an acknowledged 
optical law, that " the impression produced by a 
color upon the eye, does not cease immediately 
after the eye is removed from the color." 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS.* 

Mr. Brown takes up this book, and opening 
perhaps at page 209, reads : 

''Charles Churchill, 

1741-1764. 

The Eosciad. Line 322 : 

He months a sentence as cars moath a bone." 

"Ugh," says Mr. Brown; "that's familiar, 
is it? Who ever heard of that ? See ! here's 
Thomson, and he hasn't got a citation, which 
I make every day of my life : * I care not, For- 
tune, what you may deny,' &c. ! A nice hook, 
this 1" The only collection that could possibly 
suit Mr. Brown, would be one of his own com- 
piling. 

We haven't Mr. Brown's character, and are 
thankful to have the work done by another 
hand, and can conceive the difficulties that 
must attend its- progress, when the Editor is 
compelled to decide between personal favoritism 
and actual frequency of citation, for the former 
is very apt to confound the latter. Jt would 
be comparatively an easy thing to make a book 
of Quotations, such as were worthy of being 
quoted, but to form a compilation of such 
phrases and paspages as are in daily occurrence, 
requires a faithful memory, and a large inter- 
course with men and books, and of all descrip- 
tions of each. Mr. Bartlett found an assistant 
for His labors in a gentleman of culture and 
acquirements ; and taking as a basis a " Hand- 
book of Quotations," published within a year or 
two by Murray, they have produced a volume 
whose object — as they say in their preface — is 
" to show, to some extent, the obligations our 
language owes to various authors, for 'numerous 
phrases and familiar quotations, which have 
become ' household words,' and ' to restore to 
the temples of Poetry, the many beautiful frag- 
ments, which have been stolen from them, and 
built into the heavy walls of prose.' " 

It is a pretty good proof of the efficacy of a 
system of Mnemonics, that turns every remem- 
berable thing into verse, to find that there are 
scarcely half-a-dozen pages of this collection 
devoted to quotations from prose, if we except 
the Bible. . From such a book, so universally 
read as the " Pilgrim's Progress," for instance, we 
have but a single phrase — that of " The Slough 



* A Collection of Familiar Quotations, with com- 
plete indices of Authors and Subjects. New Edition. 
Cambridge; John Barthjtt, 1S56. 12mo. 850 pp. 



of Despond." Tom Paine affords us, in his 
l[ Age of Reason," the passage, which was proba- 
bly the original of Napoleon's celebrated mot } 
" there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous ;" but in the two other passages 
given from his writings, it is curious to observe 
that they are so nearly allied to verse, as to 
have a rhymic beat, as for example in speaking 
of Mr. Burke, he writes': "As he rose like a 
rocket, he fell like the stick;" and in the other 
instance, from No. 1 of "The Crisis :" " These 
are the times that try men's souls." Macaulay 
is above represented by a passage from a 
review ; Sir James Macintosh only originated 
the phrase, of " A wise and masterly inactiv- 
ity;" Burke affords nothing more compact for 
a quotation, than his description of the Dau- 
phiness ; Laurence Sterne gives us but one or 
two, beside " great wits jump," and " God tem- 
pers the wind to the Bhorn Iamb ;" while he 
seems to have owed the last to an old collec- 
tion of French proverbs published before 1600, 
or perhaps he went no further back than George 
Herbert Lord Bolmgbroke brought forward no- 
thing more quotable than that " History is phi- 
losophy teaching by example." Francis Bacon 
and Thomas Fuller, as pithy as they were, only 
make up a contribution of about a page jointly . 
and all the wit of Sheridan's speeches is laid 
by, with the exception of a single passage in 
his reply to Mr. Dundas, in which he says : 
" The Right Hon. Gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests, and to his imagination 
for his facts." The genial Elia doesn't give a 
single example; Johnson, with all his prose 
and conversation, barely offers us the introduc- 
tory passage of Rasselas, and one or two of his 
dicta, such as " a good hater," and " Hell is 
paved with good intentions ;" and Washington 
Irving only finds a place for the well-known 
phrase of "Almighty Dollar," 

The book opens with some twenty-five pages 
of Scriptural citations ; then the^ succeeding 
sixty-five pages are devoted to ShakBpeare; and 
we believe there is not one of his plays which 
does not offer at least one quotation. " Hamlet," 
as might be anticipated, is the most largely 
quoted, twelve pages being devoted to that play, 
and then we have " Macbeth," nine ; " Othello," 
five; "Julius Czesar, "four and a-half; "As you 
Like it," four ; "Merchant of Venice" and "Romeo 
and Juliet," three each; "TwelfthNight," "Henry 
IV." (1st part), "Much Ado about Nothing," 
"RichardIII.,"and"Lear," two each. Inlooking 
through this portion of the book, we have been 
again reminded how much an every-day talk 
owes to the great Shakspeare in the way of 
phrases that everybody has heard of and uses ; 
not only as illustrations, but as adages. Thus : 

"Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows." 

"To make a virtue of necessity." 

" In single blessedness." 

" The course' of true love never did run 
smooth." 

" The devil can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose." 

"It is a wise father that knows his own 
child." • 

" All that glisters is not gold." 



" How the world wags." 
" Come what may." 
"The milk of human kindness." 
" Even-handed justice." 
" Screw your courage to the sticking-place." 
" Life's fitful lever." 
" Make assurance doubly sure." 
" The sear, the yellow leaf." 
"The cry is still, They come." 
" A twice-told tale." 
" Give the devil his due." 
" I know a trick worth two of that." 
" The better part of valor is— discretion." 
" Eaten out of house and home." 
" Thy wish was father to that thought." 
"Familiar in their mouths as household 
words." 

" A golden sorrow." 
, " To dance attendance." 
" It was Greek to me." 
" Though last, not least." 
" The most unkindest cut of all." 
" It beggared all description." 
" As true as steel." 
" In my mind's eye." 
"Brevity is the soul of wit." 
"The observed of all observers." " 1 
"A divinity that shapes our ends;" 

&C, &C, &C." 

In the list of other authors quoted, we find 
some one hundred and eighty names. Twenty 
pages are occupied by Milton ; fifteen by Pope ; 
thirteen by Wordsworth; twelve by Byron; 
Butler, Dryden, Young, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
and Coleridge some six each; Johnson, Gray, 
Burns and Scott, four; Campbell, Hood and 
Tennyson, three ; Keats and Moore have 
scarcely two; Rogers but little over one; and 
Lamb and Southey hardly half a page each. 
Bulwer has only a couplet from Richelieu : 

" Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword." 

Of the American authors, Longfellow has the 
most given, some two pages; Bryant has 
nearly the same; Holmes has a page, and 
Emerson, Halleck, Sprague and Hosmer, half a 
one each. We should say, Butler, Pope and 
Young, with perhaps Gray, are the most com- 
monly quoted. Peter Pindar has only a single 
couplet, and Mac Fingal two, which are not 
unusually attributed to Hudibras, viz. : 
" Bat optics sharp, it needs, I ween 
To see what is not to be seen." 

" No man e'er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law." 

Of Poems, "Paradise Lost" is, of course, the 
most quoted, having ten pages devoted to it 
("Hamlet" alone exceeding it). Young's 
" Night Thoughts" and " Childe Harold," have 
between four and five each. We suspect the 
" Essay on Man," four pages ; Gray's " Elegy," 
two pages ; and Wordsworth's " Tintern Ab- 
bey," one page, are the most ordinarily known 
by citations of any poems of proportionate 
length. Cowper's " Task" has three pages; 
Wordsworth's " Excursion," two ; and Tenny- 
son's "Locksley Hall," and "The Ancient 
Mariner," one each. The " Pleasures of Hope " 
has considerably over a page; while "The 
Pleasures of Memory" does not afford a single 
line. The play most quoted after Shakspeate's 
is Addison's "Cato." 

Although, as is shown, by far the greater 



